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Review of Activities and Studies ini Race Relations 


“The simple truth is that compulsory, legalized racial 
segregation, as a social and educational policy in Ainerican 
life, is of itself doomed.” Fr. John LaFarge (dierica, 
New York, December 12, 1953) offers this while awaiting 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the question of racial 
segregation in the public schools, a decision which he con- 
siders “momentous, but not altogether crucial” in view of 
the “inevitable trend.” The removal of legal disabilities 
and the subsequent peaceful inclusion of Negroes in col- 
leges, elementary schools, trade unions, etc., “are grounds 
for confidence, . . . but not for overconfidence.” “The 
removal of obstacles to genuine constructive action .. . 
is a severe challenge to our willingness and ability to im- 
plement, in a practical, constructive way, our basic belief 
in democracy. . . . The greatness of the opportunity lies 
precisely in the fact that the constructive work . . . must 
by its very nature be based upon a great spiritual concept, 
that of the human person, and a great moral conviction, 
which is none other than that taught by the gospel of our 
Saviour Himself.” Fr. La Farge, who has just completed 
his autobiography, is an eminent authority on race relations. 


Church Developments 


The question of the admission of Negro students to the 
School of Theology of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., was resolved after a lengthy controversy 
in June, 1953. In October, 1951, the Fourth Province Synod 
of the Episcopal Church had recommended that the School 
of Theology accept Negro students as a preferable method 
of relieving a shortage of Negro clergy, the alternative 
being for the Synod to reopen a segregated Negro seminary 
closed five years before. The recommendation was consid- 
ered by the trustees in June, 1952, but they decided that it 
was inadvisable to encourage the application of Negro stu- 
dents at the time. There has never been any ruling pro- 
hibiting the admission of Negroes to the seminary. How- 
ever, in the ensuing controversy, eight of the nine regular 
faculty members resigned and were commended for their 
stand on the question by members of theological faculties, 
Protestant Episcopal leaders, and other prominent persons 
over the country. In June, 1953, the trustees of the Schoo! 
of Theology by a final vote of 78 to 6 supported the follow- 
ing resolution: “Whereas, the constitution and ordinances 
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of the University of the South do not deny admission of 
students because of ‘race or color, be it therefore resolved 
that the board of trustees instructs the vice chancellor and 
the authorities charged with admission of students to the 
School of Theology to give all applications for admission 
thereto sincere and thorough consideration without regard 
to race.” (The New York Times, June 5, 1953.) 

In May, 1953, Vanderbilt University admitted its first 
Negro student to the School of Religion (in Nashville, 
Tennessee) and in June, at Gadsden, Alabama, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
voted to admit Negro students to its theological seminary, 
as reported by the Community Relations Service of the 
American Jewish Committee. At least eight other Pro- 
testant theological seminaries in the South are admitting 
Negro students (see INFORMATION Service, April 21, 
1951, for a list). 

“The Diocese of South Carolina of the Protestant [pis- 
copal Church has voted to invite Negro congregations to 
apply for membership in the diocesan convention,” as re- 
ported in the New \ork Times (April 25, 1953.) Rt. 
Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers made the announcement and 
pointed out that this diocese was “the only one in the 
Episcopal Church in this country not now providing for 
representation of its Negro congregations.” 

The Raleigh (N.C.) Diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church was the scene of an incident involving segrega- 
tion. The Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, bishop of Ral- 
eigh, directed that effective May 31, 1953, Negroes should 
attend the formerly all-white congregation of the Holy 
Redeemer in the village of Newton Grove. There had 
been two Catholic parishes there, the white of about 300 
members, and, standing on the same property, a Negro 
parish with 2Q to 90 members. White parishoners and 
townspeople protested to the Bishop before the order 
went into effect, but he refused to rescind it and went 
himself to Newton Grove on Sunday, May 31, to officiate 
at the first non-segregated Mass and to preach at all three 
Masses for that day. Only a small group of white and 
Negro parishioners attended services, while a larger crowd 
“hung around outside muttering protests,” according to 
the Indiana Catholic and Record (June 5, 1953). “After 
the third Mass, about 25 men demanded an audience 
with the Bishop.” Two priests managed to hold them back 
and “persuaded them to see the prelate two at a time.” 

In an editorial comment, the same diocesan newspaper 
said: “We don’t intend and, indeed, can’t afford to go 
wagging the finger at the white Catholics of the South 
for this incident. If many of them find it terribly hard 
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to apply the undiluted principles of Christianity to the 
question of racial equality, they are only reflecting what 
happens to all of us when we live in an environment that 
is on many points hostile to the spirit of Christ... . We 
are more inclined to congratulate the Catholics of the 
South for having clear and courageous leadership . . .” 

On Sunday, June 21, a pastoral letter from Bishop 
Waters was read in all the churches of the diocese. The 
Bishop said in part, as published in The New Republic 
(August 17, 1953): “So that in the future there can be 
no misunderstanding on the part of anyone, let me state 
here as emphatically as I can: There is no segregation 
of races to be tolerated in any Catholic Church in the 
Diocese of Raleigh. . . . As pastor of your souls, I am 
happy to take the responsibility for any evil which might 
result from different races worshipping God together, but 
I would be unwilling to take the responsibility of those 
who refuse to worship God with a person of another 
race.” 

The Rev. Dr. Benjamin I. Glasco, pastor of the Berean 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, was installed on Janu- 
ary 12, 1954, as moderator of Philadelphia Presbytery, 
largest in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Dr. 
Glasco is the first Negro to be elected to this office, the 
highest honor in Philadelphia Presbyterianism. 

In the fall of 1953, Dr. Howard Thurman became 
dean of the Chapel of Boston University, and professor 
of spiritual disciplines and resources in the School of 
Theology. His appointment was a part of the University’s 
new program of religion, the aim of which is to create 
an interracial, interdenominational religious center not 
only for the campus but for the community as well. Dr. 
Thurman, the first Negro to hold this position, is widely 
known as the former minister of The Church for the 
Fellowship of All Peoples in San Francisco. 


A Group of Church-Related Colleges 


Over a period of five years, 1947 to 1953, colleges re- 
lated to the Evangelical and Reformed Church have ex- 
perienced the integration of increasing numbers of Negro 
students into their predominantly white-Protestant stu- 
dent bodies. The story is told by Jefferson P. Rogers, 
associate secretary of the Commission on Christian Social 
Action of the Evangelical and Reitormed Church, in 
Christian Community,’ January, 1953. “In the fall of 
1947, when the Evangelical and Reformed Church began 
its race relations program, very few of its colleges were 
substantially integrated on the student body level. Frank- 
lin and Marshall, the largest of these institutions, had 
one Negro student—the first in the history of the school. 
. . . Heidelberg College, in spite of a long history of 
‘open policy’ had no Negro students at this time. . . 
Cedar Crest, Elmhurst, Mission House and Ursinus Col- 
leges were, in effect white institutions” with no Negro 
students, all “having a qualified welcome for the other 
racial minorities in their midst.” 


The reasons for the situation Mr. Rogers describes are 
complex. Most of the colleges are located in small towns 
in Pennsylvania and the Midwest where the Negro popu- 
lation is non-existent or small and productive of few 
aspirants for higher education. The denomination itself 
has almost no Negro membership and no historical re- 
lationship with Negro groups. Mr. Rogers says of Heidel- 
berg that while the college was not uninterested in an 
interracial program, “neither can it be said that the ad- 
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ministration was sufficiently aware of the need to project 
a program specifically designed to attract Negroes who, 
because of American racial patterns, would seldom think 
of church-related colleges as normal outlets for higher 
training.” Mr. Rogers’ description is verified by the 
records of the National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students, a non-sectarian agency which has 
made continuing surveys of the opportunities for Negro 
students at predominantly white colleges and encouraged 
many Negro high school seniors to take advantage of 
these opportunities. A former member of the faculty 
wrote in answer to an inquiry of the National Scholarshij, 
Service in 1948: “. . . Elmhurst College has not estab- 
lished any barriers relating to race, but the community 
in which our college is located is definitely anti-Negro.”’ 
A_ representative of the National Scholarship Service 
who visited Elmhurst in October 1951 amplified this 
description of the local community in his report, saying 
that Elmhurst is “completely covered by restrictive cove- 
nants ; no Negroes maintain legal residence there.” In this 
situation, the College had accepted its first three Negro 
students in the fall of 1949, 

In 1953, Mr. Rogers was able to write that “all of these 
schools have made real progress in race relations. Form- 
erly known as virtually ‘all white’ schools under Protes- 
tant auspices, they are increasingly being identified as 
inclusive institutions which welcome both racial and reli- 
gious minorities.”’ 

Three of the colleges—Franklin and Marshall, Cedar 
Crest, and Heidelberg—have participated in exchange 
programs with Southern Negro colleges, with one or two 
students from each college trading places with one or two 
from the other for a semester or a year. More important 
has been the regular enrollment at each of the six col- 
leges of several Negro students who have become full 
participants in the life of the college community, includ- 
ing election to student government, membership in a white 
fraternity, participation in intercollegiate athletics, and 
residence in college dormitories. “There are no unwritten 
rules as to the character of the Negro student’s life at 
I:Imhurst. One can truthfully write that a revolution has 
occurred in the life of the campus. Once afraid even 
vigorously to discuss racial inclusiveness, it now has 
Negroes on its track team, newspaper staff, theater guild, 
glee club, debating society, Student Christian Association, 
pre-theology student group and honor society.” 

“All of these developments have been facilitated and 
in many instances directly planned through the race 
relations office” of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Some students have received assistance through a Board 
of National Missions scholarship fund. The Youth Fel- 
lowship of the church has given scholarships to two of 
the Negro students. “Therefore, the church may take 
most of the credit” for this advance in the colleges. 


“Race and Nationality in North American Foreign Missions” 


An article under this title by R. Pierce Beaver, Occa- 
sional Bulletin, Vol. IV. No. 11, August 14, 1953, Mis- 
sionary Research Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 27) 
explores the situation in which “by the accident of his 
birth and training, the American missionary is an exem- 
plar of a white, middle-class Christianity with an unmis- 
takable ‘made in the U.S.A.,’ stamp.” 

“The national citizenship and racial classification of the 
missionary are becoming increasingly embarrassing to 
missions in a revolutionary world, for, with few excep- 
tions, ‘missionary’ means a white European (including 
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American, Australian, etc.) engaged in teaching the Chris- 
tian gospel. . . . The new role of North America in the 
Protestant foreign missionary enterprise further compli- 
cates this situation. There are now more than 18,000 
American missionaries overseas and about 600 more 
Canadians,—more than sixty per cent of all Protestant 
missionaries.” “Segregation in American churches and mis- 
sionary ranks of solid white do not help the cause of 
Missions, 

Dr. Beaver canvassed the American and Canadian for- 
eign mission boards and societies for information con. 
cerning the interracial and international character of thc 
staff serving under them. In addition to about 100 mis- 
sionaries serving the Negro churches of the United States 
abroad, there are approximately fifty Negro missionaries 
sent out by predominantly white denominations and “a 
scattered handful of missionaries of Asiatic ancestry” 
(including Nisei, Chinese-American, Indian, Filipino, and 
korean). “Altogether there are probably not more than 
200 non-white missionaries out of almost 19,000 serving 
under the foreign mission agencies of the United States 
and Canada, that is, not more than one and one-quarter 
per cent of the whole missionary body.” 

In terms of board policy, “the executive or candidate 
secretaries of fifty-seven church boards in the United 
States and Canada declare that they will accept for earn- 
est and equitable consideration applications from qualified 
candidates of all races.” Fifteen of twenty-seven non- 
denominational faith missions “state that they are willing 
to accept applications regardless of race.” 

The article also reports on international representation : 
“About 500 missionaries of other nationalities serve the 
American foreign mission boards.” “We still await for 
this new era of missions an international, interdenomina- 
tional, interracial sending agency, which can demonstrate 
visibly the reality of the oneness of the Body of Christ 
with its true unity embracing rich diversity.” 


“The Social Psychology of Prejudice’ 

A new collection of the results of research with regard 
to “the facts concerning race—the lack of validity in the 
notion of superior and inferior ethnic groups, the irra- 
tionality of prejudice, and the harm which it causes to 
the whole fabric of our society” has been compiled by 
Gerhart Saenger, assistant professor of psychology at 
New York University.* 

Otto Klineberg says in the foreword: “There are at 
least some facts . . . which are really capable of trans- 
forming human relations, and of improving the state of 
the world, if only such facts were more widely known, 
more fully accepted, and more constantly applied in actual 
practice.” He adds that “we know too little . . about the 
methods which should be employed in order that the 
information possessed by social scientists may enter into 
the lives of people in such a manner as to affect their 
attitudes and behavior.” 

The text is divided into three parts: one describing the 
problem of prejudice and discrimination, one on the 
causes, and one on what can be done. 


An Analysis of Census Data 
The summer issue of the Journal of Negro Education, 
Washington, (Vol. XXII, No. 3, 1953) is a yearbook 
number entitled “The Relative Status of the Negro Popu- 
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lation in the United States,” as revealed primarily by the 
1950 Census. Commenting editorially, Charles H. Thomp- 
son points out that the Negro, in his struggle to advance, 
“has been and is thrice penalized: first, for belonging to 
the wrong racial group, non-white; second, for belonging 
to the wrong class, mainly lower class ; and third, for living 
in too great numbers (two-thirds) in the wrong section 
vf the country—the South, the poorest and most backward 
part of the nation, culturally, economically or otherwise.” 
It is the purpose of this yearbook to “define the relative 
progress of the Negro.” 

Part I is “an objective summary and appraisal of 
census data available.” 

Part II is a comparative demographic study dealing 
with the growth and redistribution of the Negro popula- 
tion, the general physical characteristics of the Negro 
population as compared with the white population, a com- 
parison of Negro births and infant mortality with those 
of the white population for 1940-1950 specifically and 
1900-1950 in general; of life expectancies of the Negro 
and white populations by age and sex ; and of the leading 
causes of death among the two populations. The demo- 
graphic study deals also with the marital status and family 
characteristics of the non-white population in the United 
States. 

Part III, “‘The Economic Status of the Negro in the 
United States,” gives special attention to the Negro in 
the labor force, money income of Negroes as compared 
with the white population, and the relative status of Negro 
housing. “Economic discrimination against the Negro 
group ... is a basic cause of many other aspects of their 
inferior status—in health, education, and their social and 
cultural life in general.” “The 1950 Census revealed that 
in general the proportion of Negroes (14 years old and 
older) in the labor force approximated that of the total 
population; however, Negroes were still employed to a 
much greater extent in the unskilled and most poorly 
paid occupations.” 

Part IV, “The Social, Political and Educational Status 
of Negroes. . . ,” includes an analysis of the number 
and proportion of Negro inmates of institutions, a study 
of the extent to which Negroes hold political office, the 
number of actual and potential voters, comparative politi- 
cal participation in 1940 and 1950, the educational attain- 
ment of the Negro population, and the enrollment of 
Negroes in school. 


The final section of the issue is a critical summary by 
Dr. Ira De A. Reid, professor of sociology at Haverford 
College. After mentioning some limitations of interpreta- 
tions of the statistical data, he agrees that it is reasonable 
to conclude that “there have been significant changes in 
the Negro population structure, and tiat more changes 
may be expected within coming statistical periods.” 

“The most significant status changing factor in the 
Negro population has been regional and urban migration. 
... The Negro group has been moving away from the 
South and into the Northern and far Western areas. . . . 
These population movements . . . have occasioned poten- 
tial breakdowns of such regional provincialisms as may 
have determined racial attitudes in the regions affected.” 

“When compared with its white counterpart the Negro 
family has a higher ratio of social disorganization, with 
more widows, deserted, and separated mates, includes a 
larger proportion of relatives and a higher proportion of 
children in the younger age groups. It has a lower income 
per unit, a higher proportion of females in the labor force, 
more workers per family, a lower money income, a higher 
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birth rate, an earlier age at marriage and other unique 
characteristics.” 

The economic characteristics of the Negro population 
are analyzed by Dr. Reid. The fact that, as a result of 
the shift from rural to urban residence, “relatively more 
of the Negro population are able to use money as a 
medium of exchange, and that more regularly, than at 
any other time in their economic history” is “a key to the 
changing economic status of the Negro.” Despite these 
changes, “the status of the Negro’s economic adjustment 
remains substantially below that of the white population.” 
The following broad estimates of comparative income 
are “statistically and socially significant.” 


Number per 1,000 Families Reporting Incomes in 1950 


White Non-white 
Annual income Families Families 
Under $2,000 268 650 
$2,000-$4,999 519 312 
$5,000 or more 213 38 


The census figures are based on money income and do 
not count as income food raised by farm families, so that 
the above figures contain some distortion as “the concen- 
tration of Negro families in the very lowest income levels 
is most pronounced in rural farm income.” The following 
figures give a clearer picture of this factor. 


Negro 
Income as 
Median Income Per Cent 
White Negro of White 
Urban Families $3,619 $2,084 58% 
Rural Nonfarm Families 2,851 1,240 44% 
Rural Farm Families 7. 691 39% 


The changing occupational status of the Negro as shown 
by the 1950 census is marked by a decrease in the percent- 
age of farmers and household service employees and in- 
creases in the percentages of semi-skilled workers. For 
more details of these changes, see INFORMATION SERVICE 
for October 11, 1952. 

Dr. Reid adds this comment on the social implications 
of occupational status: “Though there have been strenu- 
ous efforts to provide additional opportunities for the 
training of Negroes in business and the learned profes- 
sions and despite the fact that there have been powerful 
social imperatives directing Negroes toward these occu- 
pations, the proportion of Negroes in the nation’s profes- 
sional occupations is no higher than it was fifty vears 
ago.” “Meanwhile, the prestige value of the professiona! 
status within the Negro group cannot be overestimated. 
even if it cannot be statistically validated. As the highest 
income classes within the Negro group, the professional 
classes wield an influence out of all proportion to their 
numbers, and of a character that is distinctly different 
from the influence wielded by professionals in the white 
group.” 

“It is to be doubted that any economic revolution wil! 
take place and wipe out the basic occupational and income 
inequalities which so sharply divide color status groups 
in the United States. In all probability the area of educa- 
tion is going to provide us with the significant social 
experience of planned change.” 


Friends’ Statement on Civil Liberties 


The Executive Board of the American Friends Service 
Committee adopted “A Reaffirmation of Faith” in civil 
liberties at its meeting on November 4, 1953. (American 
Friend, Richmond, Ind., December 17, 1953.) It reads 
in part: 


“It is our deep concern to help make clear that current 
attacks on civil liberties strike at the roots of both Ameri- 
can political philosophy and Friends’ basic concept of 
man’s relationship to God. The religious message of 
Friends is the Christian message that each person is a 
child of God, and therefore, is equal to every other person 
in the sight of God. Democracy is based on respect for 
this supreme worth and uniqueness of every individual. 
It gains its strength and unity from the combined free 
contribution of the diverse talents and ideas of each of 
its citizens. Therefore, both Christian principle and 
democratic theory require that all men shall be free— 
free to think, free to speak, and free to follow the dictates 
of conscience... . 

“We are faced with the demands of security in relation 
to freedom, of a reasonable balance between freedom and 
order, of the relative rights and responsibilities of the 
individual and the group. If we put self, narrowly defined, 
at the center of life, the result will be anarchy. If we 
consider the state as the center, the result may well be 
totalitarianism. Our guiding principle through this con- 
fusion is to understand the role of government in the 
light of the conviction that all men ‘are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights.’ 

“Fear is too often our response to uncertainty. Loyalty 
oaths, legislative abuses of investigatory power, assump- 
tion of guilt until innocence is proved, implications of 
guilt through association, and denials of the free platform 
are some of the products of this fear. The alternatives 
to fear are faith and courage: Faith that in the free 
market place of ideas truth will prevail; Courage to put 
the ideals of freedom into action. .. . 

“We will encourage meetings where controversial issues 
can be discussed in an atmosphere of good will; where 
different views can be presented not to create conflict and 
recrimination, but to seek the truth. 

“We join with others who have defended and increased 
the areas of freedom. We will support with new vigor 
those ways which dignify and ennoble the individual.” 


Special Issue on Human Relations 


The February, 1954, number of the /nternational Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., will be a special issue on the theme, “Better Human 
Relations—Through Religious Education.” It will con- 
tain resources for teaching, and a summary of what 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants believe. There 
will also be numerous suggestions with respect to programs 
in home, church, and community, based on the experience 
of teachers and pastors who have been working to improve 
relations between racial and cultural groups. 


“Craftsmanship and Things of the Spirit’ 


Craftsmanship is reviving as an avocation in the West- 
ern world, and this is in part a movement against a some- 
what deadly and impersonal industrialism, wrote Benson 
Y. Landis in Adult Teacher, Nashville, September, 1953. 

The return to craftsmanship is important for many 
reasons. Work with the hands is of value in the main- 
tenance of health. Pride of workmanship is obviously 
commendable. Craftsmanship meets elementary human 
need on family farms and among city dwellers. 

“Craftsmanship is allied to what matters most in the 


community, including the home, the family, the region, 
the farm, the integrity of persons.” 
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